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work should have the full benefit of all adventitious circum- 
stances of this sort, and it is a pity that it did not begin, in 
this respect, as it has left off. It was at once obvious, how- 
ever, to military men, that there was an error in the rank 
assumed ; and, while the list of "Errata" undertakes to cor- 
rect it, the true grade should have been given, instead of one 
which has never but once been known in our service. Cer- 
tainly the fact that the author had been promoted, as it were, 
from the grade of Brigadier-General to the War Department, 
was too creditable to be shaded off in the slightest degree. 

It is also to be hoped that in any new edition, the dis- 
tinguished author will expunge all instances of irony, and af- 
fectations of contempt, which too often disfigure his highly 
wrought pages. The terms " Mr. Wilkinson," and " Mr. 
Harrison," do not express the meaning to be conveyed, un- 
less more is meant than meets the eye. Since the days of 
Smollet, who speaks of "Mr. Wolfe" and the like, from 
an English habit which no American author will acknowledge, 
military men are ever designated by the titles that bespeak 
their rank. Omitting such, not merely courtesy, but neces- 
sary illustration of rank and position, either through an affect- 
ed lapse of the pen, or from disrespectful or contemptuous 
feelings, is beneath the dignity of history, and also of the 
historian. 



Art. X. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Godfrey Weber's General Music Teacher ; adapted to 
Self- Instruction, both for Teachers and Learners; embrac- 
ing also an Extensive Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
Translated from the third German Edition, with Notes 
and Additions. By James F. Warner. Boston : J. 
Wilkins & R. B. Carter. 8vo. pp. 135, lxxxviii. 

This is a very excellent, old-fashioned, thorough, exact, dry 
work, on the elements of music, being the first part of an ex- 
tended treatise, and containing all that is necessary, and much 
that is superfluous, for an understanding of the first principles 
of the art, and a knowledge of the names of its most simple 
tools and instruments. It is written in such an unattractive, 
formal, and pedantic style, that we cannot but wonder a little 
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at the boldness of the translator and publishers, Who have pre- 
sented a book like this to our community ordinarily so little 
disposed to patronize the mere virtue of thoroughness, and so 
ready to consider dulness as the unpardonable sin. It is an act 
as commendable as it is bold ; but they must rely on the virtue 
of the musical community for their reward, a virtue which we 
sincerely hope will be found in it. We confess that the very 
first sentence in the book almost overcame our own spirit of 
perseverance, and gave us such a chilling anticipation of a 
bore, that we scarcely mustered the courage to proceed. " In 
order to acquire a just and accurate idea of musical sound and 
of the art connected tcith musical sound, i. e. the musical art, we 
must begin with the idea of sound in general." Truly, we 
should as soon have thought it necessary, in order to acquire 
a just and accurate idea of the construction and practical oper- 
ation of the American constitutions, to begin with the idea of 
the social relations of Adam and Eve in Paradise. But not- 
withstanding this appalling annunciation, we went on, and were 
rewarded by perceiving the adaptation of the work to- give cor- 
rect ideas only, to convey no smattering, superficial knowledge 
of the lovely art of which it treats, and to correct some of the 
loose and inaccurate modes of expression in musical language 
prevalent among us. 

This is high praise, and we are glad to be able to award it ; 
while we cannot but regret the unnecessary formality that 
reigns over the work, rendering it unattractive both to scholar 
and master. It may be said the subject is necessarily dry, es- 
pecially in the elementary department. We grant this to some 
extent, and think it the more necessary that pains should be 
taken to divest it of all stiffness in the mode of treatment, and 
all parade of useless erudition. As for learning music from a 
book, however well adapted it may be to self-instruction, we 
consider it not very probable^ that any one in his senses would 
attempt it ; and he must have an unparalleled memory, who 
could recollect, and a wonderful understanding who could com- 
prehend, the rules which govern the formation and division of 
musical sounds, without practical illustration. Books, of the 
description of the one before us, are useful in reminding the 
master both what he must teach, and what he must not teach, 
and in helping the student to fix in his memory the true prin- 
ciples of the art. This is all they can do, and this the work of 
Weber is well adapted to assist in doing. 

We cannot but hope that the subsequent Numbers, which 
will treat of higher departments of the art, will be more inter- 
esting; and in the mean while we desire to express our unqual- 
ified approbation of the manner in which the translator has ac- 
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quitted himself of his task. We have had no opportunity to 
compare the translation with the original ; but that is not neces- 
sary in order to be convinced of the correctness of the version. 
There is an air of fidelity, and a manifest precision in the use 
of language, which show the habit of mind, and produce a con- 
viction of accuracy, of the same kind with that which we feel 
in the truth of a portrait, when the painter has exhibited a 
thorough acquaintance with his art. 

The "Dictionary of Musical Terms," with which this Num- 
ber is enriched, is also the work of the translator, who has fur- 
nished three fourths of all it contains ; and we do not hesitate 
to express our preference of it to any other dictionary of musi- 
cal terms we recollect to have seen, for the accuracy, clear- 
ness, and precision of its definitions, its sufficient copiousness, 
and its freedom from all superfluity. 



2. — Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of Woman and other 
Subjects. By George W. Burnap, Pastor of the First 
Independent Church of Baltimore. Baltimore : John 
Murphy, Printer and Publisher. 1841. 12mo. pp. 

272. 

The demand for popular lectures has increased of late years 
with a rapidity and regularity, which hardly allow us to doubt 
that they will become a standard source of amusement and in- 
struction for the inhabitants of our cities and larger towns. 
All classes of men are pressed into the service, and made to 
contribute their mite of general learning or pleasant disquisi- 
tion for the profit of the multitude. Professional men are 
drawn away from the narrow sphere of their peculiar duties, 
and caused to revise their previous acquisitions in literature 
and science, in order to find some pleasant or profitable matter, 
wherewith to feed an hour's attention of a mixed audience. 
The information thus given must be sufficiently meagre and 
vague, and were the consequences limited to the immediate 
effects, we should be doubtful whether more harm than good 
did not result from the undertaking. Listening to a pleasant 
speaker requires even less exertion of mind, than to dawdle 
away the same space of time over an interesting, but profitless 
book. But an hour's leisure may be rescued in this way from 
amusements of a more dubious or hazardous character. An 
evening in the Lyceum or the Institute is better spent, that if 
given to the more thrilling but hazardous excitement of the 
drama, or bestowed upon the inanity of a fashionable party. 



